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1. 31, should read Filippo ; 1. 34, should read 
Giotto; p. 1, II. 11-12, che'l should not be 
divided ; p. 2, n. 1, Ecole des Oiartes should 
be capitalized ; p. 3, n. i, italicize replicacio ; 
p. 12, 11. 20-21, campagna should be divided 
cam-pagna, hence there is no syllable pagn; 
P- 13. 1. 3. campania should be divided cam- 
pa-ni-a ; p. 30, n. 1, should read Leipsic or 
Leipzig. 

Murray P. Brush. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



GERMAN LITER A TURE. 

Auswahl aus Luthers dentschen Schriften. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by W. 
H. Carruth, Ph. D. Boston: Ginn and 
Co., 1899. i2mo, lxxxii+362 pp. 

There are many reasons for studying the 
works of Luther. He is not only a great na- 
tional hero, but he has much significance in a 
new era in human existence. He is not only 
an embodiment of national character, but he 
holds a unique position in relation to the re- 
generation of a national language and litera- 
ture. Up to the present time there has been 
in this country no satisfactory book for the 
study of Luther on the literary and linguistic 
side. Prof. Carruth's edition has been pre- 
pared with the idea of awakening a desire to 
know more about these features of the works 
of this most energetic man, and it will cer- 
tainly accomplish this purpose. As Luther's 
writings have interest for students of history, 
of sociology, of theology, and of literature, 
Prof. Carruth has made his selections with in- 
tent to slight none of these subjects, but has, 
nevertheless, very properly given preference to 
history and literature. Keeping in mind the 
needs of college students, he has made ex- 
tracts from the writings of intrinsic or historical 
worth covering the whole course of Luther's 
life, and has given enough of each of the 
greatest works to present an outline of it. 

The editor has exhibited much care and 
good judgment in making these selections. 
The longest one, fifty-nine pages, is from An 



den Adel, which is universally regarded as one 
of Luther's most important writings. There 
are about fourteen pages from Ein Sermon 
dass man Kinder zur Schule halten so lie. This 
is justly called "one of the best arguments ever 
written for free public schools, urging that girls 
as well as boys need good training." Of 
Geistliche IJeder there are about twenty 
pages, and thirty from An die Radherrn. 

In view of the deserved strictures (Introduc- 
tion, p. xi) that Prof. Carruth puts on Jacob 
Grimm's famous statement concerning Luth- 
er's services to New High German, and on the 
exaggeration of which this dictum has been 
the cause, it seems a bit inconsistent to quote 
the statement on the title-page, where it ap- 
pears as a kind of motto, as a thesis to be de- 
fended. 

Early in the Introduction (pp. xv-xvi) the 
editor discusses the principal characteristics 
of Luther's style ; he refers to the matter again 
later (pp. lxiv-lxv), quoting Luther's own opin- 
ion of his style. It would not do violence to 
the chronological arrangement of the biograph- 
ical part to unite these two discussions. Stu- 
dents will incidentally be interested in compar- 
ing Heine's opinion of Luther's style, and also 
Scherer's, with that of Luther himself. 

Sixty-seven pages of the Introduction are 
devoted to "Luther's literary biography," 
which is a "running account of his literary 
labors." The references are to the Weimar 
edition, so far as that is possible ; but for the 
works that have not yet appeared in that edi- 
tion, references are given to the Erlangen 
edition, with now and then a reference to other 
editions. I am inclined to believe that this 
part of the Introduction contains more material 
than is really necessary for the class of students 
for whom the book is intended. Very few will 
have time to enter into such details as are here 
presented. Still, all this information gives in- 
creased value to the work for the few, especially 
since not all may have access elsewhere to the 
material . It shows evidence of much scholarly 
searching and sifting. 

There are some infelicities in sentence-struc- 
ture and expression, which the editor, whose 
style is usually above reproach, will surely 
improve in a revision ; for instance, 
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"While preaching on the Ten Commandments 
in 1516, and on the Lord's Prayer in 1517, both 
sermons printed early in 1518, Luther had al- 
ready been stirred by the evils of the sale of 
indulgences" (p. xvih) ; 

"At the same time Luther gave out in German 
a Taufbiichlein" (p. xl) . Is not "gave out" 
the result of German influence ? The frequent 
repetition of such expressions as "other publi- 
cations of the year 1529 are," and "among other 
publications of 1525 are," becomes monoto- 
nous. This lack of variety of phraseology is 
perhaps unavoidable, and doubtless due to the 
character of this part of the Introduction, which 
assumes a catalogue style, for the works of 
each year are here enumerated and character- 
ized. 

The text is not "normalized" but has been 
"rationalized" by removing from it "all arbi- 
trary and meaningless hindrances to easy read- 
ing." In taking liberties with the text, Prof. 
Carruth very wisely does not go as far as 
Goedeke and Neubauer ; he changes nothing 
that could be essential to a study, not strictly 
scientific, of the phonology, inflection, syntax, 
or vocabulary of the language, with the ex- 
pressed hope that the book may be found use- 
ful in a study of Luther's language and style. 
Among the principles (Introduction, pp. x-xi) 
that have guided the editor in "rationalizing" 
the text are: capitalization according to Prus- 
sian rules ; punctuation as nearly rational as 
possible ; omission of all doublets and triplets, 
except where there are reasons for thinking 
that the original orthography represented a 
different sound ; omission of c before k and 
after /, r, n, and of / or c with z ; j for i, where 
consonantal, and i for/, when vocalic ; i for y ; 
s for ss or sz, where there is but a single s in 
the present spelling. 

Where the text has been abbreviated, the fact 
is made known by such expressious as, "Out 
22 lines," "Out 2% pages," "50 lines out." 
These sound very much like instructions to the 
printer, and some better expression might 
have been found to indicate omissions. 

Immediately following the text there is a 
"prefatory note" of three pages which is in- 
tended to prepare the student for the peculiari- 
ties of Luther's language. The deviations of 



his language from Modern German are dis- 
cussed under six heads : Vowels, Consonants, 
Inflections, Contractions, Word-Formation, 
and Syntax. The help here given will be found 
very useful toward assisting the student to 
orientieren himself, and, as the editor remarks, 
he will soon observe that Luther's own usage 
is not consistent in these matters. 

The Notes consist largely of translations into 
Modern German or English (a German period- 
ical has called them a Vocabularium) ; in the 
absence of a complete Luther Dictionary, that 
is perhaps inevitable, but at the same time many 
of the translations seem unnecessary. For in- 
stance, most students into whose hands this 
book is likely to come will not need the help 
given in the following : P. 176, 1. 16, dass=so 
dass; p. 182, 1. 2, deutsch=auf Deutsch ; p. 
184, 1. 25, des=dessen ; p. 187, 1. 7, bas=besser; 
p. 206, 1. 9, der=dieser ; p. 235, 1. 8, unbegrei- 
flich=unbegreifbar ; p. 293, 1. 25, Odem= 
Atem ; p. 299, 1. 8, die Zeituber, 'throughout 
the time'. By omitting such notes as these 
much valuable space might be saved. Of re- 
peated notes the following were noticed : P. 
4, 1. 23, " Gang—geh', from the parallel stem 
now found only in gegangen' ' (the editor should 
also have mentioned the preterite, ging etc.) 
"and in Gang" repeated under p. 27, 1. 6; p. 
22, 1. 20, schweig=geschweige, repeated under 
p. 176, 1. 9; p. 35, 1. 2, find—findet, repeated 
under p. 156, 1. 22. In the note to p. 19, 1. 21, 
it is explained that on means ohne ; this ex- 
planation should have been given in the note 
to p. 2, where on appears for the first time, and 
then in four consecutive lines. 

The following misprints have been noted : 
In the note to p. 3, 1. 24, for Pref. Note D 21 
read Pref. Note D 2 ; on p. 350, the reference 
under the title should read, See Introd., Ixiii. 

In the Preface the editor expresses the hope 
that criticism may help to free a second edition 
from errors. I have not discussed the many ex- 
cellent qualities of this work ; they so outweigh 
all others that they speak for themselves. I 
have simply endeavored to draw attention to 
a few points in which a good book can be made 
a better book. 



Charles Bundy Wilson. 



University of Iowa. 
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